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Russo-Brazilian 
Diplomatic Split 


Relations Between Two Nations 
Have Been Strained for 
Number of Months 


HE government of Brazil, headed 

by President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
is taking a leading part in the fight 
against Communists in Latin America. 
About six months ago it issued an 
order that Brazilian Communists 
could no longer operate as a legal 
political group. Last month, together 
with the government of Chile, Brazil 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
Russia. 

The Brazilian government claims to 
have broken relations with the Soviet 
Union because of Russian insults 
against President Dutra and his ad- 
ministration. Another important rea- 
son, undoubtedly, was the -belief that 
Soviet embassy officials were working 
in close cooperation with native Com- 
munists. 

It is not known whether other na- 
tions of Latin America, where Com- 
munists are causing a great deal of 
trouble, will follow suit in outlawing 
the party and breaking diplomatic ties 
with Russia. Jn Brazil itself there 
is a difference of opinion as to whether 
this has been a wise course. 

Some of President Dutra’s op- 
ponents, while agreeing that the Com- 
munists have been gaining strength 
and causing serious trouble, do not 
think the government is dealing with 
them in the most effective manner. 
They regard the outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party as an undemocratic, dic- 
tatorial act. Moreover, it is feared 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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DRAWING FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


The Hollywood Investigation 


Recent Probe by Committee on Un-American Activities Raises Question of 


Best Way to Combat Communist Menace While Preserving Civil Liberties 


HE recent probe of Hollywood by 

a committee of Congress has over- 
shadowed all other recent events in 
popular interest. Moving picture pro- 
ducers, directors, script writers, ac- 
tors, and actresses came pouring into 
Washington and captured the news 
spotlight. 

Some of the movie people came at 
the call of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. The Committee requested 
them to appear as witnesses before it. 
Others came of their own accord to 
protest against the hearings the Com- 
mittee was conducting. 

The purpose of the Committee was 
to find out whether there are Com- 
munists in the moving picture indus- 
try and, if so, who they are and what 


they are doing. The charge has been 
made that there are many “Reds” in 
Hollywood, and that they influence the 
movies which are produced there and 
seen throughout the country. It has 
been asserted that many of the movies 
are favorable to communism or to 
Russia, and that this has happened 
because of Communists and “fellow 
travelers” in the moving picture in- 
dustry. 

Some time ago the Committee on 
Un-American Activities sent investi- 
gators to Hollywood to see what they 
could find out. They are said to have 
located a number of Communists in the 
picture industry, some of them being 
in responsible positions. 

Whether any pictures favorable to 
Russia or communism have actually 





For Those in Greater Need 


By Walter E. Myer 


HAVE heard a 

number of people 
say that they will 
not spend as much 
as usual for Christ- 
mas presents this 
year, and that they 
are not expecting to receive as many. 
It isn’t that they are tired of giving and 
Teceiving gifts or that they want to 
avoid Christmas shopping. They are not 
even protesting against high prices. It 
is simply that they want their giving to 
80 as far as possible toward the spread- 
ing of the Christmas spirit. 

These people will not neglect their 
relatives and friends altogether. They 
will remember the smaller children, who 
must still enjoy the traditions of the 
Season. But they will remember, too, 
the children and the grown-ups in other 
lands who are in real need. They will 
remember families across the seas, for 
whom, otherwise, Christmas would be 
a bleak, sad day. 


Walter E. Myer 


I hope that all of you who read this 
editorial may be willing to make some 
sacrifice to relieve the distress which 
prevails in many countries. It is hard 
to realize how great the need is. You 
read that Europe is suffering from hun- 
ger and cold. But “Europe” is an ab- 
straction that doesn’t mean much to you. 
To understand the real situation you 
must see the need in human terms. 

If you were in one of the unfortunate 
nations today you would see little chil- 
dren who are ill from lack of food. You 
would see families without adequate 
shelter or clothing. You would see men 
and women shivering in unheated homes. 
You would see displaced children, or- 
phans, separated from their families, 
homeless and alone. 

If you could see all these people with 
your own eyes, you would not forget 
them when you go out to do your Christ- 
mas shopping. You can, at least, see 
them in your imagination, and it will 
be a fine thing if you send a small 


bit of the Christmas spirit you enjoy so 
much to them. 

There are many organizations which 
accept contributions and send gifts to 
other lands. A list of them will be pub- 
lished in The Civic Leader of November 
17. Your teacher will have a copy of 
that paper and can give you information. 

One organization, “Care,” is prepared 
to distribute quickly packages of food 
and clothing to families overseas. The 
boxes can be delivered soon after an 
order for them is placed. 

Each package costs $10.00. A number 
of students, a class or a school, may col- 
lect money for one or more packages. 
If there is a “Care” office in your city 
you may send to it. If not, the contribu- 
tion may be sent to “Care,” 1344 Connect- 
icut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

We shall appreciate it if all students, 
classes, or schools buying “Care” pack- 
ages report the fact to us, so we may 
later let our readers know how success- 
fully the plan has been carried out. 


been produced as a result of communis- 
tic influences in Hollywood is a de- 
bated question. Some people think 
that certain pictures which have been 
produced place Russia and communism 
in a better light than they deserve, 
while others deny that such pictures 
have appeared. The House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has been in- 
quiring into such facts as these. 

The Committee has stirred up a 
nation-wide debate as a result of its 
investigations. Are such investiga- 
tions necessary and proper? Are they 
good for the country? From coast to 
coast people are in disagreement on 
these questions. Members of the mo- 
tion picture industry are divided on 
the issue just as others are. Those 
who approve the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and its work, and who 
like the idea of Congressional investi- 
gations to uncover Communist influ- 
ences, argue in this way: 

“There are many Communists and 
Soviet sympathizers in the United 
States. Some of them express them- 
selves openly and let it be known 
where they stand. Most of them, how- 
ever, conceal their membership in the 
Communist Party, or their associa- 
tions with Communists. They make a 
secret of their beliefs and of their 
activities. 

“These Communists endanger the 
welfare of our country. They are, in 
fact, agents of a foreign government. 
They are more interested in Russia 
than in the United States. They will 
do whatever the Soviet leaders in Mos- 
cow want them to do. They look to 
Moscow for guidance and leadership. 

“It is about as dangerous to have 
thousands of Communists in the 
United States maintaining loyalty to 
Russia as it would be to have a Rus- 
sian army here disguised but ready 
to attack us at any moment. 

“Not only are Communists loyal to 
another government, but they will, if 
they have the chance, destroy our own.. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Hollywood Investigation 


(Continued from page 1) 


Their plan is to do all they can to 
weaken the country militarily and in- 
dustrially, and finally, at the appropri- 
ate time, to seize it by force. That is 
the policy they have followed in Russia 
and in the Eastern European lands 
which they have taken over. The 
Communists among us are biding their 
time, waiting until they can overthrow 
the government by force and, set up a 
communistic, pro-Russian regime over 
here. 

“Communists, when they are not 
known to be such—when they can act 
in secret—do much damage to indus- 
try. They are often guilty of acts of 
sabotage which cut down production 
in American factories. They fre- 
quently join labor unions for the pur- 
pose of promoting strikes and causing 
trouble in other ways. 


“Enter the Schools” 


“The Communists, from their under- 
cover position, are always trying to 
influence the thinking of the American 
people. They sometimes, when the op- 
portunity presents itself, spread their 
ideas in the schools. They see to it 
that their doctrines are expressed on 
the radio and in the movies. 

“Of course, they do not openly advo- 
cate communistic principles, but they 
promote ideas which will be harmful 
to the country. They present un- 
favorable facts about America and un- 
duly favorable reports about Russia. 
They try to weaken patriotism, to 
break down the defenses of our na- 
tion, and in countless ways, they are 


operating in the dark to the detriment | 


of our government and people. 

“Communists have quietly infiltrated 
into the movie industry, and this is a 
serious matter, for millions of Ameri- 
cans see the movies. If un-American 
ideas are slipped into them, the think- 
ing of a great many people may be 
affected.” 

Such are the arguments presented 
by those who support the work of the 
Committee on un-American Activities. 
This Committee has started with the 
moving picture industry; later it may 
take up other industries or profes- 


sions. It may, for example, try to 
determine whether communistic influ- 


ences are at work in the schools, on . 


the radio, and in the press. 

The Committee is not a judicial 
body. It does not operate like a court 
of law. It does not undertake to try 
or prescribe punishment for the per- 
sons whom it investigates. The pur- 
pose of the Committee’s. investigation 
is to find out who the Communists in 
the movie industry are. It is trying 
to locate them, to turn the light of 
publicity on them so that they can be 
watched, so that they cannot secretly 
insert communist ideas into movies, 
so that, in short, their influence may 
be weakened. 

We have stated the views of those 
who like the Un-American Activities 
Committee and its work. We shall 
now turn to the other side and state 
the position of people who believe that 
the Committee is doing little if any 
good; that, on the contrary, it is doing 
a great deal of harm. Some of the 
Committee’s opponents think that it is 
endangering vital liberties of the 
American people. The opposition 
views are expressed in such arguments 
as these: 

“We do not like Communists any 
more than the members of the Com- 
mittee do. We know that this party is 
working against the American govern- 
ment and American industry. It is 
true that many Communists do their 
work in secret, and that they are try- 
ing to do us serious damage. 


“Peril Exaggerated” 


“The ‘Red peril’ is, however, greatly 
exaggerated. Take the case of Holly- 
wood, for example. Much is said about 
its communistic influences, but who 
has seen a single film produced in 
Hollywood which would tend to destroy 
a person’s loyalty to the United States 
or to give an unduly favorable picture 
of Russian Communism? 

“There are Communists, of course, 
in the movie industry, just as there 
are in all other lines of work. It is 


desirable that we should know who 
they are. It would, therefore, be quite 
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ADOLPHE MENJOU 


THESE ACTORS approve the investigations of communism in Hollywood 


appropriate for a committee of Con- 
gress to undertake the job of locating 
Communists so that people might know 
them to be such. But when a com- 
mittee takes up such work, it should 
be scrupulously fair to all individuals 
and organizations. 

“The Committee on Un-American 
Activities has not conducted its hear- 
ings fairly. It has allowed witnesses 
to charge certain persons with being 
Communists, but has not given the ac- 
cused individuals the right to cross- 
examine the witnesses who accused 
them. It has called persons suspected 
of being Communists before it, but 
has not given them an opportunity to 
prove that they were not Communists. 
The Committee’s work is done in such 
a way that it endangers the reputa- 
tion of all who are called before it. 

“The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, by exaggerating the dangers 
of communism, has stirred up fear 
throughout the country. It has pro- 
duced a state of hysteria so that the 
public has become unduly excited. The 
nerves of the people were already on 
edge, but the Congressional investiga- 
tion has sharpened anxieties and has 
created an alarming situation. 

“When the Un-American Activities 
Committee starts on a ‘Red hunt,’ 
other organizations and individuals 
throughout the country become excited 
and they, too, begin threatening and 
name-calling. For example, a vice- 
president of a large and influential 
business association charged Senator 
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ALL HE wants is the truth 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


UM-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 












FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


A GOOD example of un-Americanism 
TWO VIEWS of investigations by the Un-American Activities Committee 


Taft with following the Communist 
Party line because he introduced a bill 
for a government-supported housing 
program. He said that public housing 
in any form was a door to state social- 
ism and eventually communism. 
“When people start calling fellow 
Americans Communists merely be- 
cause they favor some such program 
as government aid to housing, we have 
a terribly dangerous condition. 
“Teachers may lose their jobs. 
Worthwhile textbooks may be banned. 
Citizens of any walk of life may lose 
their reputations because some organi- 
zation or some influential individual 
makes the accusation ‘Communist.’ 


“Danger of Hysteria” 


“There is grave danger that Con- 
gressional committees and pressure 
groups may stir up a great hullabaloo 
about communism and may get the 
public scared and hysterical. Then 
they may intimidate citizens so that 


a man may be afraid to express his — 


views for fear of his reputation. 

“If we ever come to the place where 
the American citizen will have to look 
over his shoulder to see who is present 
before he dares to express his opinion, 
we shall have lost one of the most 
precious privileges America has of- 
fered, and we shall have sunk to a 
position occupied by Nazis, Fascists, 
and Communists. The Congressional 
investigation threatens to bring such 


an unfortunate state of affairs as this 


to pass.” 
The preceding paragraphs express 


the views of those who oppose the work ~ 


of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Their arguments may be com- 
pared with those presented earlier in 
the article which defend the Commit- 
tee’s work. 

Aside from the general question of 
whether an investigation such as that 
carried on by the House Committee is 
necessary and proper, another issue of 
great importance has developed out of 
the hearings. It is this: 

Does the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities have the Constitutional 
right to demand of persons brought 
before it that they tell whether or not 
they are Communists? 

A number of persons brought before 
the Committee have been asked this 
question and have refused to answer 
it. As a result, they are charged with 
contempt of the committee—an offense 
which, in case of conviction, may re- 
sult in fine or imprisonment or both. 


The men who refused to tell whether 
they were Communists defend their 
action in this way: 

“Speech in America is free. We 
have free elections with a secret ballot. 


“Nobody in this country has a right to 
look at your ballot to see how you have © 
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RKO-RADIO 


DANNY KAYE 


WARNER BROTHERS 


HUMPHREY BOGART 


« « » while these say methods of questioning violate the Bill of Rights 


voted. No man and no agency of the 
government has a right to ask you 
what party you belong to. That is 
your own business. 

“It is not unlawful in the United 
States for a man to belong to the Com- 
munist Party. If he belongs, he is 
within his Constitutional rights. No 
one and no branch of the government 


has any more right to ask whether he . 


is a Communist than to ask whether 
he is a Democrat or a Republican. 
The Supreme Court has taken a defi- 
nite position on this matter and has 
declared that no one may compel an 
American citizen to tell what party he 
belongs to or what opinions he holds. 
In a decision handed down in 1945, 
the Court declared: 

“Tf there is any fixed star in our 
Constitutional constellation, it is that 
no official, high or petty, can prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in politics, na- 





HARRIS & EWING 


CONGRESSMAN THOMAS, chairman of 
e House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, 


tionalism, religion, or other matters 
of opinion, or force citizens to confess 
by word or act their faith therein.’ ” 


In favor of the Committee’s right 
to demand whether a man brought be- 
fore them is a Communist, this argu- 
ment is given: 

“The Communists do not constitute 
4 political party in the usual sense of 
the word. Theirs is a secret organi- 
zation whose purpose is the overthrow 
of such governments as ours. The 
Communists are also the representa- 
tives in the United States of a foreign 
nation. 


“Under these circumstances a gov- 
ernment is weak indeed if it cannot 
80 much as call one of these conspira- 
tors before a Congressional committee 
and ask him whether or not he is a 
member of the Communist organiza- 
tin. By asking this question the 
Committee is not infringing upon the 
tight of people to think and speak as 
they please. If it has to give up the 











#Plractice of inquiring about the affilia- 





tions of alleged Communists, its power 
to uncover plots and activities against 
the government will be destroyed.” 

These are the arguments on the 
various sides of this important ques- 
tion. They should be carefully studied 
by all Americans. 

[Please note the quotation marks in 
this article, and do not attribute to 
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or opinions expressed by others.] 





115 Years Ago—1832 


Europe was in the midst of reforms 
and revolutions. In France the peo- 
ple had driven King Charles X from 
the throne and replaced him by King 
Louis Philippe. This pleased the mid- 
dle class, but did not satisfy the many 
people who wanted a republic instead 
of a monarchy. 

Belgium had revolted in 1830 and 
was fighting to win its freedom from 
Holland, 

In England the “Reform Bill of 
1832” was passed by Parliament in 
spite of opposition by the House of 
Lords. It extended the right to vote 
and curtailed the powers of the land- 
owning aristocracy. 

The following year, Parliament 
passed a law forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under 9 years of age 
in textile mills. 

In the United States, Andrew Jack- 
son was elected President for a sec- 
ond term, defeating Henry Clay by a 
large majority. As a result of this. 
election, the people who opposed Jack- 
son’s policies formed a new party 
known as the “Whigs.” 

The movement to abolish slavery 
was getting under way in the United 
States. In Boston, William Lloyd 
Garrison was publishing his news- 
paper, The Liberator, to promote free- 
dom for the slaves. In 1833, Oberlin 
College in Ohio. opened its doors to 
Negro students. 

On his farm in Virginia, Cyrus 
McCormick demonstrated his machine 
for reaping grain. Other men were 
also working on new inventions. But 
in 1833 the head of the U. S. Patent 
Office, believing that no more new in- 
ventions were possible, recommended 
that the office be closed. 





Authorities at La Guardia Field, 
New York City’s giant airport, report 
that over 500 flights are made from 
that field each day. During the months 
of June through September of this 
year, nearly one million people left 
La Guardia on flights to various parts 
of the United States. Another 150,000 
passengers traveled overseas from the 
huge airport. Also, 7 million pounds of 
air mail were flown from La Guardia 
Field during the same period. 










An Interesting Hobby 








Letters Across the Sea 


HE opportunity of writing to stu- 

dents in foreign countries is again 
being enjoyed by American youths. 
This hobby, which was popular for 
years before World War II, is being 
resumed after a wartime interruption, 
and thousands of young Americans 
are exchanging letters regularly with 
one or more friends in lands across 
the seas. 

More than 100,000 American stu- 
dents have been aided in their hobby 
by the International Friendship 
League in Boston, Massachusetts. This 
organization has branches in 56 coun- 
tries, and in each nation it works with 
teachers and pupils to get names and 
addresses of students who wish to ex- 
change letters. 

American students seeking “pen 
pals” in other lands can get names by 
paying a fifty-cent “service charge” to 
the International Friendship League. 
Once this is paid, you may obtain as 
many names as you wish. 

The League reports that, in most 
countries, Engiish is a favorite study 
of young people. They are glad to 
have an opportunity to practice writ- 
ing and reading the language by carry- 
ing on correspondence with Ameri- 
cans. 

Students in this country who are 
exchanging letters with young people 
in other lands are enthusiastic about 
their hobby. They say that they learn 
about conditions and attitudes which 
are not always described in newspapers 
and magazines. They find, too, that 
the people of foreign countries are 
not so “foreign” as we might think; 
that they are not very different from 
friends here at home. 


SM | 


For more information about the In- 
ternational Friendship League and 
how to take part in its activities, write 
to it at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Be sure to enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
your letter. 

The American Junior Red Cross is 
also helping students of many lands to 
become acquainted. This organization 
arranges for classes in one nation to 
correspond with classes in other lands. 
It does not offer names for correspond- 
ence between individuals. 

To participate in this exchange, the 
students of a class must be members 
of the Junior Red Cross. For more 
information, write to the American 
Junior Red Cress, Washington, D. C. 
Ask for the booklet “School Corre- 
spondence.” 





The Library of Congress, which has 
the largest collection of books in the 
world, is this: month celebrating the 
50th anniversary of its establishment 
in its own building in Washington. 
Before 1897 the collection was housed 
in the Capitol. 

Originally set up for the use of 
members of the House and Senate, 
the Library of Congress has today 
become a great storehouse of informa- 
tion. It receives at least one copy of 
every publication on which a copy- 
right is obtained. In addition to books, 
there are tremendous collections of 
photographs, engravings, musical 
compositions, microfilms, newspapers, 
charts, and maps. These materials are 
widely used by students, scholars, and 
public leaders. A large‘modern annex 
to the library was built 10 years ago. 


LES 





Feminine compliment: “My dear, 
what a perfectly stunning gown! 
Didn’t they have it in your size?” 


* * * 


A Hollywood producer received a 
story entitled the “Optimist.” He 
called his staff together and _ said, 
“Gentlemen, this title must be changed 
to something simpler. We’re intelli- 
gent and know what an optimist is, 
but how many other people are gonna 
know it’s an eye doctor?” 


x * * 


Doctor (after examining patient): 
“T don’t like the looks of your hus- 
band, Mrs. Brown.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Neither do I, doctor, 
but he’s good to our children.” 


~« * * 


A tribe of pygmies_has been found 
in Africa who are unable to count over 
six. They ought to be able to find 
plenty of work as golf caddies. 


= 2? 


Then there’s the Scotsman who 
took his son out of school when he 
found the lad would have to pay at- 
tention. 

x* *« * 


Teacher (helping first-grader fasten 
her coat) : “Did your mother hook this 
coat for you?” 

Pupil: “No, ma’am, she bought it.” 


She (playing piano): “That was 
‘Siegfried’s Death.’” 


He: “I’m not surprised.” 
* * * 


Tim considered himself quite a hu- 
morist, until he sent some of his jokes 
to a newspaper. In a few days came 
the reply, no check included: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. 
Some we have seen before, some we 
haven’t seen yet.” 


x * * 


“How did that saxophone player get 
the lump on his head?” 

“Playing a saxophone.” 

“Oh, in front of someone’s house, 
eh?” 

“No, 


in front of the trombone 
player.” . 




















EISLER IN COLLIER’S 
“Here’s a photo I took of the opponent’s 


goal post during the first half. I thought 


you might be interested in knowing what 
it looks like.” 
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An American Problem 


The Story of the 


A short time ago the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights released a 
vital report concerning the. treatment 
of minorities in the United States. 
This group had been appointed by 
President Truman to _ investigate 
racial and religious intolerance. 

Chairman of the committee was 
Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Company. Among 
other prominent members were Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Jr., and Bishop Francis 
J. Haas of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The committee said that “no fair- 
minded student of American history, 
or of world history, would deny to 
the United States a position of lead- 
ership in enlarging the range of hu- 
man liberties and rights.” But it 
maintained that our country still has 
much room for improvement. 

Discrimination against Negroes re- 
ceived a great deal of attention in the 
report. The fact was mentioned that 
Negroes in many localities cannot ob- 
tain good jobs or proper places to live. 
Too often the schools furnished them 
are inferior to those attended by 
white youths. 

The committee argued that unfair- 
ness to any group weakens the nation 
—that people treated as “second-class 
citizens” cannot do their share in 
keeping America strong. It recom- 
mended a mighty effort to bring the 
privileges of American life to all races 
and groups on an equal basis. For 
this purpose it urged the federal and 
state governments to set up permanent 
agencies that would fight against 
racial and religious discrimination. 

This report has received both criti- 
cism and praise. We shall discuss the 
pros and cons in coming issues of this 
paper. 


Forest Fires 


The recent forest fires in Maine 
have again demonstrated the de- 
structiveness that is caused each year 
by human carelessness. Sweeping 
through the tinder-dry forests of the 
Pine Tree State, scores of fires seared 
over more than 100,000 acres of wood- 
land and did millions of dollars’ worth 
of damage. Villages were completely 
wiped out. 

A few forest fires are caused by 
lightning, but studies have proved 
that people are responsible for 90 
per cent of them. Many fires are 
started by people who throw lighted 
cigarettes or glowing matches into 
dry grass or dead leaves. Others are 
caused by inexperienced campers who 
build fires near inflammable material 
or who fail to put their fires out after 
using them. Still others are started 
by people who thoughtlessly burn 
stubble or rubbish on a windy or un- 
usually dry day. 


FIRE FIGHTERS. 


which will take them to the scene of a fire. 


et 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
These men adjust their equipment before climbing into a plane 


When they arrive, they will parachute 


to the ground and begin their work in earnest. 


Observance of a few simple rules 
will greatly reduce the 200,000 fires 
that annually destroy large areas of 
forest land. Campers should always 
observe state laws and get permits if 
required. They should drown their 
campfires before leaving. Smokers 
should be warned to crush out ciga- 
rettes, cigars, and pipe ashes. After 
burning rubbish, one should kill every 
spark. 


Train of Friendship 


The “Train of Friendship” is now 
puffing toward Chicago. Having left 
Los Angeles last Friday, it is stopping 
at more than 40 cities to pick up food 
donated by Americans for the hungry 
people of Europe. When the train 
rolls into Chicago, it is expected that 
there will be about ‘80 cars of food. 

President Truman’s Citizens’ Food 
Committee is sending the train as a 
means of helping feed the hungry in 
Europe and also of attracting atten- 
tion to the food conservation drive in 
this country. Representatives of the 
French and Italian governments are 
aboard, as well as a number of radio 
and motion picture celebrities. Cere- 
monies are being held at each stop. 

At Chicago the train will split into 
two sections, each of which will pro- 
ceed to New York by different routes. 
After the food is shipped overseas, 
both the Italian and French govern- 
ments will set up “Trains of Friend- 
ship” to distribute the gifts. 


English Hockey Stars 


The All-England women’s field 
hockey team is now in the midst of 
a tour through the eastern half of 
the United States. During its trip 
the English group is playing 15 
games against various American 


teams. When the tour began, the 
English all-stars had the distinction 
of having never lost a game to an 
American team in two previous trips 
to this country. After its first four 
games on the present trip, that record 
was still unbroken. 

Field hockey is an ancient game, 
much older than ice hockey. Until 
1887 it was played only by men, but 
it was then taken over by women and 
became very popular. The game was 
introduced to this country by Eng- 
land, which has long had first-class 
teams. 

Captain of the 1l-woman English 
team is Peggy Lodge, a London school- 
teacher. Six of the visitors were 
members of the women’s auxiliary 
services in Great Britain during the 
war. For several years they were 
unable to play much hockey. How- 
ever, they seem to have regained their 
former skill. 


Balkan Commission 


The new Balkan commission re- 
cently set up by the United Nations 
General Assembly is going to work 
for a settlement of the trouble be- 
tween the Greek government and 
Communist-supported rebel forces. It 
will also try to prevent Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, which are 
under Soviet influence, from aiding 
the rebels. These are difficult tasks, 
and the commission has little real 
power. It will, however, keep the 
world posted on what is actually hap- 
pening in that area. 

The group includes representatives 
from Australia, Brazil, Great Britain, 
China, France, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, and the United 
States. Its headquarters are to be in 
Salonika, Greece. 

Forty members of the United Na- 
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tions voted for the establishment 
of this commission. Russia objected 
strenuously. Soviet officials insist 
that the blame for the Balkan war- 
fare should be placed directly upon 
the government of Greece and, be- 
cause our nation is supporting Greece, 
upon the United States. 

Russia and Poland were offered 
posts on the Balkan commission, but 
refused to accept them. The Soviet 
Union and several countries under its 
influence announced that they would 
have nothing to do with the commis- 
sion’s activities. Most nations look 
with disfavor on Russia’s failure to 
cooperate with an agency which is 
supported by more than two-thirds of 
the UN members. 


Europe’s Tired Soil 


In addition to food and clothing, a 
third item that Europe badly needs 
today is fertilizer. If the war-shat- 
tered countries are to increase their 
crop production, they must first re- 
store fertility to their tired soil. For 
every ton of nitrate fertilizer added 
to the soil, experts say there will be 
an additional production of 12 to 15 
tons of grain. 

The United States has already 
recognized this need. The Commerce 
Department is planning to send about 
58,000 tons of fertilizer abroad in 
1948. The President’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid has suggested that some 
additional fertilizer be shifted from 
use in this country to European con- 
sumption. 

Over a million tons of commercial 
nitrogen are produced annually in the 
U. S. Almost 80 per cent is con- 
sumed by our own farmers. The re- 
mainder is used for making ammu- 
nition, glass, plastics and other com- 
mercial, products and for export. 
Many believe that if we can increase 
the amount sent to such countries as 
Italy, France, Greece, and Turkey, our 
expenditures in those lands may be 
far less in future years. For every 
ton of grain that Europe is able to 
raise for itself, that much less will 
be required under any aid-to-Europe 
plan that Congress may decide upon. 


lran’s Oil 


Iran, rich oil country of the Middle 
East, is now making plans to exploit 
its own oil resources. No further 
concessions will be made to foreign 
powers. A proposal whereby Russia 
would be allowed to drill wells in 
northern Iran was recently rejected 
by the Iranian parliament. 

Since 1901 the British-controlled 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has had 
special privileges in southern Iran. 
In return for its oil rights, the com- 
pany has paid large royalties to the 
Iranian government. Although this 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


THIS CARTOONIST presents a vivid picture of the price and buying-power situation during a period of inflation 
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group is being allowed to continue its sponsibility of preventing war. Be- 
work, Iran is asking for alarger share cause the United States is one of the 
of the profits. strongest countries, its part of that 
Russia does not like Iran’s rejection responsibility is great. 
of its request for oil concessions. The Problems connected with the mak- 

t request was made 18 months ago when’ ing of enduring peace are so com- 

q Russian troops were occupying north- plicated and discouraging that many 

+t ern Iran. . Russia believes that since people are tempted to give up in 

ad Great Britain has concessions, the despair. They should never forget, 

Soviet Union should be given similar however, that our fighting men who 

7 privileges. Relations between Russia engaged in the two World Wars did 

3 and Iran are badly strained asa result not give up. They endured pain and 

°s of the oil dispute. danger. Large numbers of them sac- 

r . rificed their lives so that our nation 

7 Industrial Umpire and other nations would have a chance 

7 Cyrus Ching has made a career to build a just and peaceful world. 

* of “getting along with people.” Re- We should keep at our task of trying 

d cently appointed as Director of the to wen the peace just as American 

30 Federal Mediation and Conciliation fighting saree kept at theirs until they 

- Service, Mr. Ching has the job of achieved victory in the field of battle. 

0 settling serious disputes between P \ 

is workers and employers. This is the Education Week Oe FN 

yf same work that he has done success- Schools in all parts of the country ae > P 
fully for many years as an industrial are now observing American Educa- \ y - 

tion Week (November 9-15). In a. ; 
many communities, schools are hold- LOOKING DOWN ON THE 
ing “Open House” for parents and WORLD FROM ABOVE 

a others who wish to visit the class- THE NORTH POLE 

ls rooms. In other towns and cities the peers 

a schools are showing exhibits of edu- MILITARY EXPERTS from Canada ‘and the United States recently completed expe- 

ir cational materials and are conducting: ditions into the region around the North Pole. Among the discoveries they made is 

e- special assembly programs. ~ fact that there are three magnetic poles instead of only one, as formerly thought. 

yr Sine hand dee Amiaieie Dianetin e explorers’ work will help commercial and military aviation, 

. Lana Pekin as Gee cee Returning from a visit to his native come to agreements over the confer- 

5 h the — % & town, he told of the hardships that ence table. The book is particularly 

that the public schools belong to the people are undergoing. This gave good in its account of our dealings 
ly a — a for the students the idea of “adopting” with Russia. The author thinks that 

a The ccice heel cour grea od has the town. ‘Their drive for food and our policy with the Soviet Union 

it a ge ce pee a ree clothing will continue for a month should be one of firmness and pa- 

™ su + eo Aiea th sins more. Everything collected will then _ tience. ' ; 

_ a Age es — th b be sent to a committee of villagers Many newspapers have digested his 

1e uaanseewns in Education”: Tuesday—“Building who will distribute it according to book in their columns. All Americans 

all CYRUS CHING, Director of the Federal 4 morica’s Future”: Tetadeaaeliies. need among the people of Levidion. who wish to be informed on world af- 
ne Mediation and Conciliation Service. His  (..) ii ° hs st - . ” fairs should read either these articles 
job is to try to settle or prevent labor Strengthening the Teaching Profes- Speaking Frankly or the book itself 
disputes. sion”; Thursday—“Supporting Ade- ; 

al quate Education”; Friday—‘Enrich- James Byrnes, former Secretary of 

he relations expert in several private jing Home and Community Life”; State, has written a revealing story 

n- companies. Saturday—“Promoting Health and of what went on behind the scenes Your Vocabulary 

e- Ching has no single program for  gafety.” at the big international conferences hie 

u- dealing with disputes. He says that during 1945 and 1946. His book is 

n- both industry and labor must have Adopted Town called Speaking Frankly—and that is In each of the sentences below 

t. confidence in each other and must try exactly what Mr. Byrnes does. This match the italicized word with the fol- 

se to see the other’s point of view. It The students of the Lick-Wilmer- book is recommended reading for all lowing word or phrase whose mean- 

AS is up to his organization, he says, to ding School in San Francisco have who want to understand the back- ing is most nearly the same. Turn 

ir try to settle disputes before they ever recently “adopted” Levidion, a small ground of many of the world problems to page 8, column 4, for the correct 

be develop into strikes. town in Greece, and are now collecting that confront us today. answers. 

ry The new head of the Conciliation food and clothing to be sent there. Mr. Byrnes tells what went on at 1. His decision seemed to be irree= 

to Service, which is now an independent’ Located near Athens, Levidion is the Yalta and Potsdam; also at the early ocable (i-rév’s-kuh-bl). (a) foolish 

ill agency after many years under the birthplace of a Greek storekeeper who meetings of the Council of Foreign 4) unchangeable (c) thoughtless 

pe Department of Labor, was born 71 lives near the San Francisco school Ministers. The reader gets a good q) unimportant. 

n. years ago on Prince Edward Island, and is well known among the stu- idea of the patience and skill and tact 2. We were given explicit (eks- 
Canada. As a young man he was a_ dents. that are necessary if nations are to plis’it) directions. (a) incorrect (b) 
streetcar motorman in Boston. Be- clear (c) confusing (d) general. 

le ase he i ye ko — — 3. The townspeople viewed the situ- 

it a “gee splbovree e€ nae ace ation with equartimity (é-kwah- 

- relations. In ney oo od one oo. nim’i-ti). (a) agitation (b) calmness 

“ ; member of “ t " pe Pot (ec) hostility (d) alarm. 

re ense Mediation Board and the War 4. What do you think of that na- 

‘ Labor Board. a tion’s truculent (truck’you-lent) ac- 

- : A friendly man, Mr. Ching is _ tion? (a) ferocious (b) recent (c) 
feet seven inches tall and, accord- surprising (d) intolerant. 

F ing to Louis Stark of the New York 5. The judge was well known for 

, Times, is “hardy as a Northern pine. his leniency (lé’ni-en-see). (a) fair- 

ad e oane 

a Armistice Day ness (b) brilliancy (c) harshness (d) 

mildness. 

a The fighting in World War I ended 6. It is well not to argue over 

ne : F ‘ a Spee Panes ‘ 

is 29 years ago tomorrow. When it picayunish ( pik-i-yoon ish) subjects. 
stopped, people on all continents re- (a) controversial (b) trifling (c) re- 
solved to prevent the occurrence of ligious (d) political. 
another such conflict. They failed in 7. The massing of troops was an 
this enterprise, and finally were overt (d’vurt) act of violence. (a) ag- 
plunged into the most destructive war gressive (b) angry (c) open (d) un- 

) in history. constitutional. 

Armistice Day, observed tomorrow, 8. A large percentage of people in 
should serve as a forceful reminder some courtries are illiterate (il- 
that the world dare not lose again the erence lit’er-it). (a) homeless (b) unable 
opportunity to establish a lasting CEREMONIES to mark Armistice Day will be held tomorrow at the Tomb of the to read or write (c) undernourished 
peace. Each nation shares in the re- Unknown Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery near Washington, D. C. (d) bitter and sullen. 
The American Observer: Published weekly throughout the year (except during the Christmas and Easter holidays, and three issues from the middle of August to the first week in September) by the Civic 

r) Education Service, 1783 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price, single copy $2 a calendar year. In clubs of five or more for class use, $1 a school year or 50 cents a semester. For a term 

-_ shorter than a semester the price is 8 cents a week. Entered as second-class matter September 15, 1931, at the Post Office at Washington, D. C., under the act of March 3, 1879. Editorial Board: Francis L., 

CH Bacon, Charles A, Beard, Harold G. Moulton, David S. Muzzey, Walter E. Myer, Editor. Managing Editor, Clay Coss; Executive Editor, J. Hubert Anderson; Associate Editors, Virginia Black, Hazel Lewis, 
Thomas K. Myer, Carrington Shields, Howard O. Sweet, Harry C. Thomson, John W. Tottle, Jr.; Illustrator, Julian E. Caraballo; Art Editor, Kermit Johnson; Associate Artist, Joan Craig. 
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Brazil Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that the Communists are simply being 
driven underground and made more 
dangerous than ever. 

These critics suggest another way 
of fighting communism. They main- 
tain that poverty makes a large portion 
of the nation’s 45 million people dis- 
satisfied with the present government 
and willing to listen to communist 
promises. Therefore, it is argued, the 
best way of dealing with communism 
is to take vigorous action to improve 
living conditions. 

One specific reform that has been 
widely urged is a change in the tax 
system. At present, large portions of 
the taxes paid in poverty-stricken 
rural areas and villages go to finance 
improvements in big cities—particu- 
larly Rio de Janeiro, the national 
capital. Many Brazilians want more 
of the tax money to be spent for such 
necessities as schools, hospitals, and 
highways in less prosperous areas. 
This, it is said, is only one of many 
reforms that the government could 
and would make if it really had the 
interest of the people at heart. 

Friends of President Dutra reply 
that the Brazilian government is tak- 
ing important steps toward making 
the nation more prosperous. For in- 
stance, it is promoting exploration and 
development of the country’s vast and 
rich, but little-used, interior. Govern- 
ment supporters answer, it is a slow 
and difficult process to raise the living 
standards of a large nation like Brazil, 
particularly when the majority of peo- 
ple have so little education. 


Communist Menace 


It is charged that the Communists, 
who claim more members in Brazil 
than in any other South American 
country, have sought to obstruct the 
policies of the government. President 
Dutra and his followers believe that 
it is time to fight fire with fire. They 
say that the country should not extend 
democratic privileges to those who are 
seeking to destroy democracy. 

Outside observers are divided in 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
President Dutra of Brazil 


their opinions on the effectiveness of 
Dutra’s method of dealing with the 
Communists. Many agree with Bra- 
zilian officials that progress in raising 
the country’s living standards is bound 
to be slow, and that, meanwhile, Com- 
munist troublemakers must be kept 
in check. 

Others feel that the Brazilian gov- 
» ernment is not doing its best to handle 
the situation. B. C. Forbes, editor 
of Forbes Magazine, has said that 
Latin Americans “whose standards 
of living are shockingly low quite 


‘Sao Paulo. 
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naturally feel that they have nothing 
to lose by championing communism.” 
The New York Times contends that 
economic conditions in Brazil are al- 
most intolerable, and that the govern- 
ment is not doing enough to improve 
them. “The people,” it comments, 
“are suffering from shortages of al- 
most everything except poverty.” 

These and a number of other ob- 
servers believe that the Brazilian 
government can best fight communism 
by taking more interest in the welfare 
of the common people, and helping 
them to fill their desperate needs. 

Whoever is right in this contro- 
versy, everyone agrees that Brazil 
faces very difficult problems. Fore- 
most among these is the need for a 
better-educated population. At least 
half of the people of Brazil can neither 
read nor write. A great many others 
have attended school for only a few 
years. So long as this situation con- 
tinues, competent and truly democratic 
government is out of the question. 
Nor is it possible, under these circum- 
stances, for Brazilian agriculture and 
industry to be efficient. 

Most visitors to Brazil do not real- 
ize how a majority of the people live. 
That is because tourists usually go 
only to the large cities on the seacoast 
—cities such as Rio de Janeiro and 
There they see beautiful 
parks, modern buildings, and smartly 
dressed people. 

If one travels into the interior for 
a little distance, he sees a different 
picture. There he finds millions of 
poverty-stricken “peons,” or farm 
tenants, barely making a living on 
the large plantations or estates. In 
many rural areas, disease and general 
living conditions are as bad as in China 
or India. Even in Rio de Janeiro, if 
a person wanders off the main streets 
he finds some of the worst slums in 
the world. 

These conditions need not exist, for 
Brazil has a wealth of natural re- 
sources. It has an abundance of rich 
soil and can produce every crop known 
to man. It has many valuable min- 
erals, including the richest iron de- 
posits in the world. 

Brazil has not begun to make the 
most of its excellent opportunities. 
For one thing, an unjust and backward 
farming system has obstructed na- 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, is a busy city, and one of the largest coffee markets in the world 


tional progress. As is the case in so 
many Latin American nations, a hand- 
ful of wealthy landowners possess vast 
estates and plantations. The majority 
of country people are mere tenants or 
share-croppers, working long hours for 
ridiculously low wages. Until there 
is wider ownership of land, the country 
cannot be prosperous. 

In addition, a much greater variety 
of crops is required. The Brazilian 
landowners have concentrated too ex- 
clusively upon one or two products, 
such as coffee or cocoa, hoping to “get 
rich quick” by selling these items in 
foreign lands. As a result of such 
specialization, they have not raised 
enough food for home needs. 

It is dangerous for a nation’s econ- 
omy to depend too much on a single 
product. If the market for that item 
collapses, the country has a severe 
depression. 

In recent years, increasing numbers 
of Brazilian farm and plantation own- 
ers have been diversifying their crops. 
They are turning out larger quanti- 
ties of oranges, cotton, corn, wheat, 
meat, and other agricultural items. 
But this program needs to be speeded. 


Shortage of Fuel 


There are several other obstacles 
which have held back Brazil’s indus- 
trial progress. One is the shortage of 
fuel to operate factories. The country 
has practically no coal or oil. Another 
drawback is the pathetic lack of high- 
ways and railroads. Finally, Brazil 
needs modern farm machinery, as 
well as engineering equipment to clear 
away and make usable great areas of 
jungle along the Amazon River. 

Brazil, with its vast resources, can 
successfully meet these needs and 
shortcomings. Materials which the 
nation has or could produce in abun- 
dance can be sent abroad in exchange 
for items such as coal and petroleum 
that it lacks. Manufacturing indus- 
tries can be developed. It is possible 
for Brazilians to modernize their farm- 
ing methods, and to raise a greater 
variety of crops—including food prod- 
ucts required within the nation itself. 

Many countries which, like Brazil, 
face the problems of poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease, are overcrowded and are 
poor in natural resources. Brazil, on 
the other hand, simply needs to make 
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MCGRAW FROM THREE LIONS 


better use of the huge, rich territory 
at its disposal. Eventually it can take 
care of many more people than it now 
has. In fact, some of Europe’s refu- 
gee’s are already arriving to take part 
in the development of this great South 
American nation. 

For the immediate future, most of 
the improvement and growth is ex- 
pected to take place in southern Brazil, 
a large part of which is a high plateau. 
Although most of Brazil lies in the 
tropics, high altitude gives this plateau 
a pleasant climate. 

In the north, near the equator, lies 
the basin of the Amazon River. This 
mighty stream carries many times 
as much water as does the Mississippi. 
Ocean-going ships can travel upstream 
on it for more than 2,000 miles. It 
takes a fast airplane half an hour to 
cross the Amazon near its mouth. 
This river and its enormous tributaries 
give access to large areas of land in 
northern Brazil, but the jungle and 
tropical diseases must be conquered 
before the Amazon Valley can support 
many residents. 

In area, Brazil is bigger than the 
United States, but it has less than a 
third as large a population. It con- 
tains about half the ‘territory and 
half the people of all South America, 
It touches all other countries of the 
continent except Ecuador and Chile. 

Brazil has a mixture of white, 
Negro, and native Indian races. One 
of the country’s main goals has been 
to make its variety of racial and na- 
tional groups into good Brazilians. 
The nation prides itself upon the large 
measureeof tolerance existing among 
its varied peoples. 

In the United States, South America 
is often regarded as a Spanish-speak- 
ing continent. Brazilians resent this, 
because they, who make up about half 
of South America’s population, speak 


Portuguese. 
By THOMAS K. MYER 





The harnessing of water power in 
northern Scotland is being carried out 
on a large scale. It is expected that 
many industries will now be attracted 
to this region and that the population 
decline will stop. For more than a 
century northern Scotland has been 
losing its ablest men and women to 
other parts of the British Empire. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 




















T is often°mentioned that diplomats 
| are becoming undiplomatic. In other 
words, there is less tact and politeness 
at today’s international conferences 
than at those held some time ago. 

For example, the speeches of Soviet 
representative Andrei Vishinsky at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
have been openly and bitterly hostile 
toward the United States. He delivers 
torrents of abuse against the nation 
which, less than three years ago, was 
aiding Russia in battle. At the same 
time, other UN delegates have been 
brutally frank in expressing their 
opinions of Russian policies and activi- 
ties. This is a comparatively new 
form of behavior at conferences. 

Years ago diplomats were always 
outwardly polite and courteous, even 
though they often tried to take ad- 
vantage of one another by deceit and 
treachery. This older form of di- 
plomacy was frequently condemned as 
dishonest and hypocritical. 

The question has been raised as to 
which is the better way of carrying on 
a dispute. If one assumes that these 
two are the only available methods, the 
question is difficult to answer. How- 
ever, the two forms of “diplomacy” 
described above are simply the ex- 
tremes. There is middle ground be- 
tween them. 

It is possible to be polite and courte- 
ous to an opponent without being de- 
ceptive. It is possible to state one’s 
own side of an argument clearly and 
firmly without resorting to abuse and 
name-calling. This holds true whether 
the dispute be between nations, politi- 
cal or economic groups, or individuals. 

Neither false politeness nor uncon- 
trolled rage is a good instrument for 
the settlement of disputes. Better re- 
sults can be obtained through a middle 
way, with disagreements openly recog- 
nized but calmly discussed. 





articles dealing with the major 
branches of our Armed Services—the 
Navy, the Army, and the Air Force.) 


HE modern American Navy is a 

vast, specialized organization op- 
erating on land and sea, in the air and 
under the water. As such it needs men 
who can do skilled work in electricity, 
plumbing, communications, navigation, 
radar, construction, accounting, food 
preparation, aviation, weather inter- 
pretation, printing, photography, rec- 
reation, and in many other fields. 

Because its work must be done ac- 
cording to rigid specifications, the 
Navy cannot depend upon outside 
sources for its trained personnel. 
Some well qualified men are accepted 
for training in specific jobs, but most 
men are taught their work after they 
enlist. 

Men from 17 to 30 years of age who 








Our Readers Say— 








Through social studies, patriotic youth 
organizations, and other activities, the 
youth of today—the voters of tomorrow 
—are learning about the government and 
world affairs. We are well taken care of, 
but what about today’s voters—the 
adults. I believe there should be classes 
at night to teach older people about politi- 
cal and economic problems. The adults 
would gain a more intelligent, tolerant 
outlook on needs at home and abroad. 


MARY ELLEN BURKHARD, 
Monroe, Wisconsin. 


* & 


I beg to differ with the writer who said 
the United States should “put the for- 
mula (of the atomic bomb) in a vault.” 
She should remember that no walls have 
ever been built high enough to fence in 
the spread of scientific knowledge. Also, 
we must remember that other nations 

















helped us perfect the deadly atomic bomb, . 


Even if we forgot the secret, they would 
soon harness the atom’s power. 

We should turn the full powers of our 
creative imagination toward controlling 
the forces we have unleashed in the 
atom, and harnessing them for man’s 
use rather than for his destruction. 


WEBSTER DYER, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


x * * 


DeVilbiss High School, which I attend, 
has a class on the American scene, simi- 
lar to one a reader mentioned. The 
Toledo Museum of Art cooperates with 
us by giving lectures on art and litera- 
ture. The talks are correlated with our 
class study of American history and lit- 
erature. We feel this integrated pro- 
gram gives us a very broad concept of 
the development of our democracy, and a 
keener appreciation of our heritage. 


HAROLD GOLDMAN, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


x * * 


I was very much interested in your 
article entitled “Drive to Save Food.” I 
firmly believe this country will again have 
to resort to rationing as the only possible 
way to conserve food. 

It seems to me that the majority of 
the American people are very wasteful. 
We are often spoken of as “the most 
wasteful people in the world.” This is 
a habit which we have acquired because 
we have always had plenty. 


ALBERT ROBERTS, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


uU. S. NAVY 


PHOTOGRAPHY is one of the many trades a young man can learn in the Navy 


A Future Career - - The Navy 


(This is the first of three vocational 


are citizens of the United States can 
enlist in the Navy. While there are 
no educational requirements, an Ap- 
plicant’s Qualification Test must be 
passed, and high school graduates are 
preferred. An applicant must, of 
course, pass a physical. examination. 

As a part of the classification proce- 
dure, each man is given aptitude tests 
to determine what kind of work he will 
do best. He then receives training 
and education in line with his back- 
ground, ability, aptitude, and interest. 

Both the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (NROTC) and the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Maryland, offer full college training 
to nearly 4,000 young men each year. 
The NROTC program is conducted 
through 52 colleges and universities 
in different parts of the country. Com- 
petitive examinations are given every 
year to the men who apply for the 
NROTC training and to those who 
have been appointed to the Naval 
Academy. These opportunities are 
open to high school graduates and en- 
listed personnel in the Navy. 

Whether a man takes part in one of 
the college programs or whether he 
goes to one of the Navy’s trade schools, 
he can use his training to good ad- 
vantage if he decides to leave the serv- 
ice and take up a civilian career. 

A quartermaster in the Navy, for 
instance, can qualify for a license as 
an officer on a merchant vessel. A 
photographer’s mate learns the funda- 
mentals needed for a job as a com- 
mercial or news photographer, or as a 
motion picture cameraman. And so 
it is with other skills acquired in the 
Navy. 

Enlisted men starting their careers 
earn $75 a month plus clothing, lodg- 
ing, food, and all medical and dental 
care. After 16 months, most enlisted 
personnel have advanced to the rank 
of Seaman, First Class, and are earn- 
ing $90 a month, plus “keep.” While 
this figure does not sound high, esti- 
mates show that a civilian must earn 
at least $4,250 annually to have a com- 
parable income after living expenses, 
insurance, and taxes are paid. 

Increases in’ wages for men in the 
Navy are made according to promo- 
tions and length of service. There 
are also “bonuses” for service at sea, 
and for submarine and aviation duty. 
Pension plans make it possible for en- 
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Hollywood Hearings 








1. What are the arguments of those 
who approve the idea of Congressional 
investigations to uncover Communist in- 
fluence? 

2. What are the arguments of those 
who do not approve the recent Congres- 
sional hearings on Hollywood? 

_ 3. Why is the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities not like a judicial body? 

4. How do the men who refused to 
tell the Committee whether they were 
Communists defend their action? 


5. What are the arguments in favor of 
the Committee’s right to demand whether 
a man brought before them is a Com- 
munist? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of the way in which 
the investigation of Hollywood by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was carried on? Why, or why 
not? 

2. Do you think that Congressional 
committees should have the right to ask 
persons brought before them to tell 
whether or not they are Communists? 
Explain your answer. 


Brazil 


1. What steps against communism have 
been taken by the government of Brazil? 

2. Why do some of Dutra’s critics, 
even though they oppose communism, dis- 
like the Brazilian administration’s way 
of fighting it? 

3. Briefly describe the conditions under 
which most Brazilians live. 

4. List some of the reasons for these 
conditions. 

5. How does Brazil differ from many 
other countries that face the problem of 
widespread poverty? 

6. Describe the challenge that is pre- 
sented by the Amazon Valley. 

7. What language is spoken in Brazil? 


Discussion 


1. How do you think the Communist 
menace in Brazil can best be met? Ex- 
plain. 

2. On the basis of ‘your present in- 
formation, what steps do you think the 
government of Brazil should take to im- 
prove the people’s living conditions? 
Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give three rules which, if observed, 
will greatly reduce the number of forest 
fires that annually sweep over our wood- 
lands. 

2. What is the “Train of Friendship”? 
Why is it being sent on its present trip? 

3. Why are relations between Russia 
and Iran badly strained? 

4. How does Cyrus Ching believe that 
labor disputes should be handled? 

5. What are some of the changes that 
have been made in the schools of Japan 
since the war? 

6. How has Europe given assistance to 
the United States on several past oc- 
casions? 





listed men to retire after 20 years 
service with an income of as much as 
$107 a month, or after 30 years with 
as much as $186 a month. 

In considering either a permanent 
or a temporary career in the Navy, a 
young man should weigh the advan- 
tages—good technical training, finan- 
cial security, and others—against cer- 
tain factors which may or may not be 
disadvantages. Military service of any 
kind requires the strictest discipline. 
While discipline is necessary in civilian 
life, it is true that some people do not 
do their best work under military con- 
ditions. In addition, Navy men can- 
not always specify where they want to 
live, and they cannot always have their 
families with them. 

Full information about the Navy 
may be secured from your local re- 
cruiting office. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Japan Makes Progress in Education 


Crown Prince’s American Tutor Tells of Postwar Advances 


A little more than a year ago Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining, an American 
teacher, went to Japan as tutor to the 
Crown Prince. She spoke recently at 
the Annual Forum conducted by the 
“New York Herald Tribune” on the 
progress of education in Japan. A 
summary of her remarks follows. 


OWHERE in the history of the 

world, perhaps, have such dras- 
tic changes in a nation’s life and 
thought come so swiftly and dra- 
matically as they have in Japan since 
the war. Bound up in totalitarian 
fighting for a decade, the Japanese 
people have now renounced war en- 
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tirely. They are rebuilding their po- 
litical structure on a democratic foun- 
dation of individual liberty and 
responsibility. The Emperor, once 
hidden from the eyes of his subjects, 
has emerged to share the lives of his 
people. A land devastated by bombs 
is being reconstructed with courage 
and even with hope. 

The changes in Japan began immedi- 


ately after the surrender. The first 
postwar minister of education, who 
had opposed the military leaders, be- 
gan at once to change the schools. He 
established religious freedom in edu- 
cation, set forth the principle of equal 
opportunity, and made changes in 
textbooks and in teaching staffs. The 
old militarism and nationalism were 
swept out of the educational system. 

After a survey was made by 27 dis- 
tinguished American educators, a new 
law affecting the schools was put into 
effect. Instead of only six years of 
free compulsory education, Japanese 
boys and girls now have nine. Text- 
books have been rewritten, and the 
study of civics has been substituted 
for old courses that glorified Japan 
at the expense of other nations. The 
retraining of teachers is going for- 
ward, and a program of adult educa- 
tion is getting under way. 
thorities are being given greater 
control over the schools than they 
formerly had. 

This change from rigid supervision 
to freedom is being made under the 
most difficult conditions. There are 
not nearly enough school buildings. 
New ones cannot be built because of 
shortages in lumber, concrete, and 
nails. Because there is not enough 
paper, textbooks cannot be printed. 
Children and teachers alike are under- 
nourished and tired. 

Yet the people are overwhelmingly 
behind the new system. The cost of 
the schools recently came up for de- 
bate in the legislature. Letters and 
petitions suppérting the program be- 
gan to pour in. For the first time, the 
Japanese public is feeling that it has 
a voice in the education of its children. 

Mrs. Vining has complete freedom 
in her own teaching. She finds the 
Crown Prince an attractive boy, sturdy 


Local au- 


and well built, with an engaging smile. 
His mind is alert, analytical, and 
rather deliberate. He has unusual 
poise and dignity. When he studies, 
and he has more to do than others in 
his class, he works with an air of re- 
sponsibility. In teaching English to 
the Crown Prince and his teen-age 
companions, Mrs. Vining uses books 
that stress American values of fair 
play, cooperation, initiative, and re- 
spect for others. 

During the next 10 years, the future 
Emperor will be completing his educa- 
tion, and his country will be building 
on the foundations it has already laid. 
The growth will be slow, and it cannot 
proceed automatically without nourish- 
ment and help from the outside. 

Japan has a tremendous economic 
problem. The country is small; it is 
mountainous; it is overpopulated. 
Only 10 per cent of the land can be 
cultivated; and that 10 per cent has 
been worked so hard that it requires 
a great deal of fertilizer. Even under 
the best conditions, Japan cannot raise 
enough food to feed itself. 

Democracy does not flourish on hun- 
ger. Nor does it flourish on con- 
descending support from others. It 
grows where people can be self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting. Other 
countries of the world must recognize 
Japan’s necessities. They must help 
her find a way to earn her own living. 

We in the United States are better 
fed, better clothed, and better housed 
than the rest of the world. We must 
examine ourselves to see whether we 
practice the democracy we so glibly 
preach. We must be sure that the 
children in our country and in other 
nations receive the nourishment— 
physical, mental, and spiritual—which 
will enable them to create the better 
world of the future. 





Historical Backgrounds - - 


URING a recent speech in New 

York, Harold E. Stassen, one of 
the leading contenders for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination next 
year, pointed out an interesting paral- 
lel between the aid which we are be- 
ing asked to give to Europe and the 
help Europe gave to America many 
years ago. 


When the United States was a young 
nation, Stassen declared, it was lent 
considerable sums of money by people 
of various European countries. But 
today the situation is reversed. It is 
now the European nations which need 
assistance from the United States. 
Here are some of the facts from his- 
tory which Stassen presented: 


At the end of the American Revolu- 
tion, the American states were weak 
and heavily in debt. They had few 
industries, and their trade with other 
countries had suffered from seven long 
years of war. They possessed rich 
natural resources, but they lacked 
money and machinery to develop them. 
Europe was the only part of the world 
which was capable of providing the 
help which America needed. 


At that time, though, many Euro- 
peans felt that America was not a 
“good risk” for their investments. 
They feared that the new country was 
too weak and unstable to make good 
use of any money which might be lent 


to it. But gradually a feeling of con- 
fidence in the United States developed, 
and Europeans became willing to in- 
vest in American enterprises. Over 
a period of years, they lent large sums 
of money to American businessmen 
and helped the young nation get on 
its feet. 


Beginning in 1790, France, Eng- 
land, and Holland sent goods to Amer- 
ica on credit, and made long-term loans 
to American merchants. A few years 
later, European financiers provided 
money for digging 
canals, building 
railroads, and mak- 
ing other “internal 
improvements” in 
the United States. 

When the Erie 
Canal was dug, be- 
tween 1817 and 
1825, Europe sup- 
plied most of the 
money for the proj- 
ect. A few years 
later, when our first railroads were 
built, most of the capital was supplied 
by European bankers. Many of the 
southern states borrowed money from 
Europe to help finance the expansion 
of their cotton crops. In later years the 
opening of coal mines, the development 
of oil wells, the establishment of tex- 
tile mills, and other industrial projects 
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were all aided by European invest- 
ments. 

In a few cases, this money was not 
entirely repaid. During the panic of 
1837, for example, some of the canals, 
railroads, and factories were unable 
to make ends meet, and the European 
investors suffered financial losses. 
But, taking all of them together, the 
loans made to American states and 
business firms turned out to be worth- 
while investments for Europe. 

Stassen and many other people be- 
lieve that the United States should 
now help Europe rebuild its war-dam- 
aged factories, farms, and railroads. 
They say that this would be a good 
investment for the United States be- 
cause it would help to restore world 
trade and check the spread of com- 
munism. ; 

Other people, however, say that Eu- 
rope today is not a “good risk” for 
American investment. They say that 
the billions we are asked to provide 
will never be repaid, and that Europe 
may go communistic whatever we do 
to prevent it. 





Richard Strauss, the 83-year-old 
German who is one of the most fa- 
mous of living composers, recently 
made a “comeback” in London. He 
conducted the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in some of his own works. 






























PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC, 
PAINLESS VACCINATIONS can be given 
by the new “hypospray,” a device that! 
forces a fine spray of medicine through 
the skin. It may replace the hypodermic 
needle now in general use. 


















































Science News 

















URING the past year there has 
been a great deal of interest in 
the making of rain or snow by drop- 
ping dry ice into clouds. General 
Electric Company scientists have now 
found a new use for this process. Dry 
ice particles, about the size of peas, 
when scattered from an aircraft, turn 
certain types of clouds into snow or 
rain. In fifteen minutes the airplane? 
can clear a hole in the cloud so that 
it can pass through and land. 
Further developments are being 
considered. It is thought that dry ice 
may be used to break up thunderstorms 
in their early stages, and to produce | 
snow or rain to fill reservoirs that are 
low. These processes, however, are_ 
still in the experimental stage. 
















































































































































































* * * 








Geologists are studying the under- 














water mountains, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, known as the Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge. Stretching from Iceland to 


Antarctica, some of the peaks are be-| 
lieved to be two miles high. 

New instruments which were de- 
veloped during the war are now being 
used to study these “submarine 
ridges.” Equipped with a special type 
of dredge, explorers are able to secure 
samples of rock from them. 


















































* * * 








Penicillin, often called the “miracle 
drug” because of its variety of uses 
in combatting many types of infec- 
tions, is now being used in the treat- 
ment of a heart ailment caused by 
rheumatic fever. Until now this ill- 
ness has usually been incurable. 

































































* * * 














The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is experimenting with the use of 
“mechanical brains” for passenger air- 
craft. This type of operation, in which 
the pilot seldom needs to touch the 
controls, has recently been tried suc-| 
cessfully by the Air Force. 

Robot-controlled flights not only in- 
sure less “bumpy” landings, but also 
mean that airplanes can land in any 
type of weather. 

By HAZEL LEWIs. 









































































































































Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) unchangeable; 2. (b) clear; 
3. (b) calmness; 4. (a) ferocious; 5.) 
(d) mildness; 6. (b) trifling; 7. (c)) 
open; 8. (b) unable to read or write: 










































